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IBSTBACT 



This study identifies the internal and extarnal 
factors which differentiate women who enter male-traditional 
vocational training programs from those who enter f emale^traditlDnal 
prograiffis. Data ware collected from 470 women enrolled in California 
vocational training programs. The sample was stratified oa both 
social class and type of vocational training ,site*-either secondary, 
Eegional Occapational Centers/Programs CiOPs) , or communLty collage. 
Approximatelf equal numbers of women in male*dominated programs 
(nontraditionals) and female-dominated programs (tr aditionals) 
completed the self-administered questionnaire regarding (1» 
demographic/family bacltground; (2) support/encouragement feom others^; 
(3) peer experience with nontraditional programs; and (4) personality 
and sex^role orientation* Results revealed the student subgroups 
aiffered moat significantly ia the amount of support, encDuragemsnt , 
and discouragement they received from the important others in their 
lives, Becommendations are made for ste.ps which can be talcan to 
improve educAtional quality and foster equality of educational, 
opportunity* (Author) ' 
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Abstract 



This study ideatified the internal and external fac- 
tors which dillerentiate woroen who enter male-traditional 
vocational training programs 'from those who enter female- 
traditional programs. Data were collected from 470 women 
enrolled in California vocational training programs. The 
sample was stratified on both social class and type of vo- 
cational training site - either secondary, ROP, or com- 
munity college. Approximately equal numbers of. woman in 
male-dominated progrijia (Nontraditionals ) and female-dom- 
inated 'programs CTraditioaals) completed the self-aitoin- 
istered questionnaire regarding: 1) defflographic/family 
background; 2) support /encouragement from others; 3) peer 
experience with nontraditional programs, and 4) personal- 
ity and sas-role orientation. Results revealed the- stu- 
dent subgroups differed most significantly in the amount 
of support, encouragement, and discouragement they re- 
ceived from the important others in their lives. Recom- 
mendations are made for steps which can be taken to im- 
prove educational quality and foster equality of educa- 
tional opportualty. 



Factors Wtich Affect Nontradit ioQal Vocatioaal 
Enrollment amop^g Women 

/ 

f 

An examinatiQG of the numerous ^influences upon an individual's , 
career choice indicatas that men and women are affected by both 
external factors, such as parenti;, peers and school personnel, and 
internal factors, such as family background, sex-role ideology, and 
achievement motivation. The research ciearly indicates that the ca-- 
reer choice process begins when children are quite young. By the 
time they are five, they have formed attitudes and an awareness of 
the world of work, and have developed opinions about the approprl- 

■ ateness of eertain eareers for members of each sex. As they get 
older they tend to base their career prefereaces upon these stereo- 
types .(Klrchner and Vondracek, 1973; Marini, l'978; Siegel, 1973; , 
Tibbits, 1975; Tully, Stephan and Chance, 1976). As a result, boys 
haye been observed to select a wider variety, of occupations tlian 
have girls when th^y are asked what they' expect to do when they be- 

fcome adults (Brady and Brown, 1973). And girls have tended to fo- 
cus their attention on narriage and faniiiy activities, ^rather "than on. 
employTnent (Iglltzen, 1973), 
EJCternal Factors 

Many studies indicate that parents affect their children's 
educational and oecupatlonal preferences and choices (Brown, 1970; 
Eorner et al , 1967; Mitchell, 1977; Rehberg and Sinclair, 1070; 
Sewell and Shah, 196fe , 1968b5. Studies of adolescents indicate 
parent-child telat ionships and family structures create substan- 
tlal differences between adolescent boys and girls in their degree 
of autonomy, independence, self-regulation and assertiveness (Bard- 
wick and Douvan, 1972). And women who were raised by working, 
mothers have tended to be more career-oriented than those whose 
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rnothers worked as homemakers, particularly if their mothers had a 
positive at fitude toward their own emplpyraeat (Hoffman, 1974; 
Kle^mack and Edwards, 1973; Tangri, 1972). 

Peers are another influance upon thm career choice process 
(Peon and Gabriel, 1976). Young woraen have been observed to be par-- 
ticularly vulnerable to the influence of males in general, and es- 
pecially to the inlluence of the significant men in their lives- 
This would; appear to be a serious hinderanca to their career as- 
piratioas'^, since the research indicates both young and older naen 
tend to told traditional attitudes toward women's roles. In one 
study (Eat^isle and Greenberger, 1972) aiath grade boys were found 
to disapprove strongly of women holding "men^s jobs." And another' 
study of college students (Koffiarovsky, 1973) found men placed nu- 
merous restrictions upon their wives workinf outside the home* 
The young men indicated a woman with a preschool ' child should only f 
work outside the home .provided, of course, that the house is 
run smoothly, the children do not suffer, ^and the wife's job does 
not interfere with her husband's career," Purthermore, girls in 
nontraditional vocational training courses named male peers as 
their most frequent critics (Lewis and Kaltreider, 1976; Ott et al , 
1980) but; at the same time, several studies have found that strong 
support and encouragement from significant males can be an important • 
motivating factor in the pursuit of a career, particularly for wo- 
men in nontraditional occupations (Hawley, 1972; Tangri, 1972; Trigg 
and Perlman, 1976), 

Taachers' differential expectations and treatment of boys and 
girls also has a significant impact upon the students' sex-typed 
behaviors and attitudes* Chasen (1974), in a classroom observation 
study, noted that teachers diacouraged aggression more often in pre- 



kindergf^rteQ girls than in boys and directed boys and girls toward , 
sex-typed activities. Boys were encouraged to play with blocks 
and do wpod-work, whereas girls were encouraged to make collages 
and play in the doll corner. 

The career guida^c^j tests and the accompanying materials of- 
ten used by counselors ^ame under scrutiny a few years ago for sex 
bias (Birfc, 1975). The finding of pervasive sex bias in tha tests 
lad the National Institute of Education to issue guidelines with 
respect to bbk fairness in the tests, the technical information pro* 
vide^k to counselors, and the interpretive materials provided to 
users of tha tests. 

Yet many counselors have continued to foster the current sex 
segregated labor force. They have tended to give less approval to 
women with nontradit ionai career goals than to those with conforming 
goals (Ott et al, 1980; Thomas and Stewart, 1971) and have discour- 
aged' yijung women from training for careers usually held by men (-Cas- 
serly, 1975; Haven, 1^71; Luchins , 1976; Schlossberg and Pietrofasa, 

1974), . ' ' ' 

Internal Factors 

Factors such as locus of control , fear of success , and sex- 
role orientation also affect an individual's work aspirations and 
choices. These Internal factors are linked in complex ways and 
often interact with the prevlc ^ly discussed external dimensions, 

Research supports the suggestion that achievement motivation 
is channeled differently in boys and girls from an early age. Girls 
do better on tasks defined as feminine or sex appropriate (Milton, 
1939; Stein et al, 1971) and, %b they grew older, are increasingly 
reluctant to directly compete with boys. As they reach adolescence, 
mi y girls perceive occupational success as negatively^ instrumental 
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to marriaee, which foCra female is a traditional measure of success. 
As a result, women often avoid success, as Horner has well determined 
(1968, 1969, 1970, 1972). 

Another factor inlluencing future eKpectancies and subsequent 
achievement striving is the manner in which men and women account 
for their own successes or failures. A person ma^ attribute success 
or failure to external factors (i.e., luck and task difficulty) or 
internal factors (i^e., effort and ability) (Holden and Rotter, 1962) 
Theoretically, maximtim self-esteem and striving would be associated 
with a tendency to make Internal attributions for success and exter- 
nal attributions for failure. Women, on the other hand, have been 
fouad to hold low estimates of their own abilities - - attributing 
success to external factors and failure to thetoselves. As a result, 
women are far less likely to continue striving than their male coun- 
terparts (Feather and Simon, 1973; Levine et al, 1976; Nicaolls, 1975) 

Sex-role orieatatlon is yet another dimension influencing a 
;young woman -s career .aspirations* Studies have shown that the more ' 
traditional one's sex-role orientation is, the more sex-typed his/ 
her career choice tends to be (Davis at al, 1980'; Suckerman, 1976), 
This resalts from^.the tendency for highly sex-typed individuals to 
suppress any behavior which might be* considered inappropriate for 
his/her sex (Kagan, 1964; Kohlberg, 1966). 

The present study exijnines the relationship between traditional- 
ism of career choice and several^' internal and external factors that 
are likely to affect such a choice. The enrollment by a woman in k 
vocational education program designed to prepare a student for a male* 
dominated^ occupation, such as ^rpentry, represents a nontraditional ' 
career choicfe by that womlan. In the present study, women who had 
made such nontraditional choice^ ^e compared with those who have 
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made more traditional cfaoices. ComparisonE are made between the 
groupa on potential external influences, such as the attitudes of^ 
other people close to them (e.g., parents, teachers., friends), as 
well as internal factors, such as sex-role orientation and fear of 
success* Such comparisons are expected to aid in explaining why 
some women choose traditionally feminine career goals, while others 
opt for careers \hat have traditionally been held by men. 

Method 

Pour-^hundred and seventy women enroired in California public 
vocational training programs participated in the study > Approxi- 
mately half of the women were currently enrolled in male-traditional 
programs CN^246^ (i^e*, Nontraditional) and the other haiJ were in 
female^traditional progrMQS ^N^224) (i.e,, Traditionals ) . A male/ 

female- traditional program was considered for purposes of this study, 
to be a prograin where at least 80 percent of\ the students enrolled ^ 
in California during 1977--78 were males/females respectively, 

^ong the 224 women enrolled in females-traditional programs, 
117 had previously consiUared taking a male-traditional program, but 
had/decided against it (i.e., Considereds) . The respondents were an 
average of 20 years old and the sample was 73 perce nt white, 4 per- 
cent Black, 12 percent Hispanic, 2 percent Asian and 10 percent 
other. Their average family income was between $lS,0OO^and $20,000 
per year during 1979. 

Sample Selection . 

The data were collected at nine separate sites in California - 
- three secondary, three Regional Occupational Canters/Programs and 
thr^ee con^unity colleges, ^The sites were further stratified on- the 
basis of socio-economic status, representing either lower, middle, 
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or upper incoifle areas, from which an equal number of schools were 

selected. * ^ • ' 

The surveyed sites were randomly selected within each of the 
three income classifications from a sample pool of the forty-five 
sites with the largest niimbers of women enrolled in male-traditional 
vocational training programs during the 1978-79 school year. A., 
each site/ a minimum of 20 women enrolled in a male-traditional pro- 
grM and another 20 enrolled in a female-traditional program com- 
pleted a salf-administered questionnaire. 

InstrTiment 



The salf-administered questionnaire required approximately 45 
minutes to complete. It included items reflecting four primarv clus- 
ters of variables: 1) demographics/ famiiy background; 2)' support/ 
encouragement from important others to enroll in nontraditional pro- 
grams; 3) peer e^erlence with nontraditional programs; 4) perso*nal- 

ity anid se%-role orientations* 

Demographicd/ family backgroimd , lach respondent was asked a 
•auflib^r of questions about her family background, such as what was the 
size of her family of origin, what were her parent's childrearing 
pradtlces (e.g., demand' for achievement, protectiveness) , what waS 
her parents' educational at talninent, what was her mother's employment 
history (e.g. , number of hours employed weekly, number of years em- 
ployed, occupation, occupational prestige as assessed by the Duncan 
Socio-economic Index [see Beiss ,et al,.196l] and what was the re- 
spondent's age when her mother started working). Questions were also 
asked regarding the respondent ' s employmerit history and demographic 
background (e.g., age, ethnicity, marital status, and total family 
income ) , • 



• - ' \ 

Support/encouragement . A series of questions were designed to / 
assess the amount of support and encouragement the respondent: either 
'actually received from "importantj others'* (e.g., mother, father, sis- 
ter, brother, girlfriend, boyfriend/husband, teacher, counselor) or 
eKpected to receive if she decided to enroll in a male-traditional 
vocational program* The respondents were first asked whether any of 
the above individuals had ever, 1) encouraged them to take or 2) had 
- discoui^aged them from taking a class not usually taken by a woman. 
Then ^thay were asked to rate, using a five-point scale from "1" equal- 
ing very uasupportive to ''5'^ equaling very supportive, how supportive 
they f^lt each important other was or would be of their decision to 
enroll in a nontraditional class. The respondents were also asked 
whether a school counselor or teacher had ever given theta the tm- 
pressiQQ they would do well or poorly in a nontraditional program. 

Peer experience . Respondents were asked whether any of their 
femaie friends, male friends, brothers or sisters had ever taken a 
course not usually taken by a member of their sex. 

Personality and sex-role orientation. Conmionly used psycho- 
logiaal measures were employed to assess sex-rdle attitudes and other 
oersonality factors. To measure sex-role oriamtations , the Bern Sex- 
Bole Inventory (BSftl) (Bern, 1974) was employed, which provides a 
self-rteport measure of masculinity and leminiriity . The difference 
between a personVs endorsement of masculine' and femini-ne personality 
characteristics allows for the classif icatidn of a person as being 
either masculine, feminine, androgynous or undifferentiated. Beck- 
man's (197S) index^of the perceived advantages and disadvantages of 
employment was used to measure work cormiitment. And^ measures de- 
signed to assess the Internal factors of fear of ^ucces (luckerman^s 
' Pear of Success Scale, Zuckerman and Allison, 1976) and locus of 
control (Rotter^s Internal-lxternal eontrol Scale, 1966) were also 
used. 

erIc ■ ' -^-^^ — - 
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Results 

The assumption behind this research was that career decision^ 
making is quite complex. It was contended that external factors 
(i.e., demographics, family background, support Irom important others^ 
peer experience with nontr^dlt ional courses) and internal factors^ 
(i.e,, personality and sex-^role orientation) would together impact up- 
on an individual's career decision-making. The goal of this research 
was to identify those variables which differentiate women students 
who enroll in male-dominated courses from those who continue taking 
female-- traditional courses. To complete this task, the data were 
aaaly^ed using a two-step process. First, a series of analyses of 
variance, chi-square, and .^-tests were computed to identify those 
variables whieh significantly, differentiate the student subgroups, 

Thi initial analyses uncovered 33 variables eight demographic 

variables, eighteen support variables , two peer experience variables, 
and five .personality variables which dllf ered between the Tradi- 
tional and Nontraditional student groups at a pinimum .10 level of 
significance. 

Nontraditional vereus Traditional Students 

TSese thirty-three external and internal variables were Included 
in two stepwise discrinalnant analyses .contrasting the Nontraditional 
students with both the Traditionals and Considereds separately. 
Because those students who had at one time considered enTolling in a 
nontraAtional program did not clearly _f it into either the Tradition- 
al or Nontraditional subgroups, a separate subgroup of Considered 
students was formed.' The creation of this subgroup allowed for the 
comparison of the Nontraditional students with both the Traditionals 
and Considereds separately. V ^ 
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The analyses were computed forcing three demographic/ famxly bac 
ground varlablas into the equation first, followed by the 33 ind^i=- 
pendent variabl&s of interest. The demographics forced into the 
analysis inaluded ethnicity, socio-economic status and marital sta- 
tus. These variables were forced in for two reasons. First, pre- 
vious research has shown that socio=ecanomic status is related to 
certain psychological variables (see Evanoskl and !Jaher , 1979) and 
thus m wished to control the impact of this variable upon both the 
dependent and indepeadent variables , Second, because we wished to 
provide information which could be utilized with all students, not 
only thase of a particular race or social class, these background 
variables were controlled in the analysis prior to the introduction 
of the 33 variables of interest,'' 

As revealed in Tabie 1, the three demographic variables inl- 
tialJLy forced. into the analysis accounted for less tnan two percent 
of the variance. After ineludiag the 33 variables in the analysis^ 
a total of 16 yartables entered the equation - - the three demograph 
ics forced into the equation followed by 13 independent variables 
with an f of 2,0 or higher* Ih total, approKimately 41% of the var- 
iance was explained between the two groups and 84% of the Tradition 
al students and 78%^ of| the Nontraditional students were correctly 

classified. J , 

'insert table"! about HERf ~ [ 

The results clearly indicate that the Traditioiial students dif- 
fer slgnif icantlF from the Nontraditional students in terms of each 
of the four clusters of variables, but ^particularly in terffls of the 
support arid encouragement they have received-- from important - others . 
The Nontraditional students received more support 4md encouragement 



from female 'and male friends and family members, in addition to 
school ^ersonfiel - - teachers and. counselors . The Nontraditionai. 
student^ als6 had more friends wbo bad enrolled in a course not 
usually iaken by a woman, and they were currently employed' more 
hours per week than the Traditional students. Finally, the stu- 
dents In fflala-dominated prograjQS were also lese traditional in 
thair sei-r©la orientations than were the students in famalf -dom- 
inated progrMS, as evidenced by their higher masculinity and lower , 
iemininity scores on Bern's Se%-Role Inventory, 

Nontraditionai versus Considered Students 

The abdve analyses was^en repeated for -the Nontraditionai stu- 
dents and the 117 students who at one time considered enrolling in 
a male-dominated course, but nevir-did (Considereds) . As before, 
the data were examined forcing the three aamographic/famlly back- 
ground variables into the analysis first, followed by the 33 inde- 
pendent variables of interest. ^ , 

As revealed in Table 2, the results show that there are -numer- 
ous differences between the Nontraditionai and Considered s-cudents. 

The four groups of yariables included in the jLnalysis demograph- 

ics/family background, support /encouragament from important others, 
peer experience with nQntraditional programs, and personality and 
sex-role orientation - - explained a large portion of the variance 
between the two groups. And. as with the earlier Traditional versus 
NontraditiotF.1 analysis, the demographic variables first forced into 
the equation explained only a minor portion' of the yarlance between .. 
the two subgroups (approximately one percent). However, after includ 
tng all of the 33 independent variables in the analysis, a total Qf ■ , 
20 variables entered the equation. These were the three demographics 
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followed by 17 iadapendent variables. la total, '28% of the variance^ 
was explaiaed between the two groups and 73% of/ the Cdnsidered stu- 
dents and 77% of the Nontraditional students were correctly classi- 
fied. 

IwaBRT TAB^ 2 ABOPT Hl^ 
Once more, the data reveal sizable differenoes in the amount 
of support and encouragement the i^espondehts received from Impor- 
tant others. However, when these analyses are contrasted with the 
earlier ones for the Traditional versus Nontraditional students , 
the data point out that the amount of discouragement the student, 
receives is also related to whether she deoides to enroll in a non« 
traditional course. In the earlier analysis contrasting the "on- 
traditlpnals with the ^Traditionals, not one variable relating to 
discouragement from important others entered the equation, Howeyer, 
in this analysis, whether or not the student had been discouraged 
from t^ing a nontraditional course by her peers, teachers and/or 
coui^4elor was highly correlated with whether or not she actually 
enrolled in the course. As would be expected, the students who 
actiially enrolled in the nontraditional class tended. to reeeiye 
moTm support and less discouragement than those who elected not, to 
enroll* Ftfrthermore, when these analyses are compared with the 
earll^er ones contrasting Traditional with Nontraditional students, 
it becomes apparent that the eduoational personnel exert a sizable 
amount of influeace over the gtudents ' decision to actually enroll 
in a nontraditional program. In fact, support from school personnel 
eKplalned the largest amount of variance between the Considered and 
Nontraditional students*^ 

In terms of demographic differences, the mothers of the Non- 
traditlonals had been employed for more years than the mothers of 



the Coasidereds. And, as with ^t&e previous analysis, the atudents 
who ac'tuaHy ©nrolled ia a adntraditional course tended to be less • 
traditional in their aex-role ideology, as evidenced by their lower 
axpeatatioas of getting married, and more internal in their locus 

of control orientation than the students who had only considered en- 

^ - - - 

rolling in a nontradltional course. 

. FinallF, when examining the two discriminant analyses, it be-- 
comes apparent that they diifer ifi teras of both the number pf steps 
in the equation and the Mount of variance explained by a single var- 
iable* The Traditional versus Nontraditional analysis had fewer 

steps and the first variable to enter the equation ^'encourage* 

ment from females" - - explained 18% of the variance as contrasted 
with " support iveness from school personnel" in the Considered versus 
"Nontraditional analysla which explained only 5% of the variance be- 
tween the two groups. This finding may bf due to the fact that the 
Traditional versus Nontraditional > analyses were computed excluding 
the Consider eda, since it was felt that the Considered were not a 
^ique group but rather had certain factors in coraon with both the 
Traditional- and Nontrtfditiohal groups of students. These analyses 
seen to support this assumption. 

' Discussion 

This study identified significant differences between women 
who enroll in a nontraditional program and those who continue to 

take courses which are dominated by females. It should be noted, 

'I ' ' . 

however, that even though significant differences were observed be- 
tween those in male-dominated progr^s and those in female -dominated 
programs, these findings reveal only the association between enroll- 
ing in a nontraditional program and the students' status with re- 

I 
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spect to d^mbfraphics/fami'lF background, support from import aAt 
others, presence of role modela , and both personality and sex-role 
.orientation. Wbat the trl^e cause and effect relationship is cannot 
be detemined. However, it is, possible to speculate as to the cause 
of certain of these associationa so that policy recoomendationa can 
be fornmlated, ^ 
• The data revealed that the one dimension which most signifi- 

/ cantly differentiated Nontraditionals from both th« Traditionals and 
Consldereds was the amount of support and encouragement they received 

\ from the important others in their lives. 'tteNon traditional stu- 
i dents conaistently received more support from male and female friends 
and family members, in addition to teachers and counselors. In faot , 

' the one variable indicating the amount'of encouragement the respond- 

' ents received from female friends and family members alone accounted 
for 18 percent of the vari-anee between the Traditional and Nontradi- 

tional subgroups. 

Some of the differences which were observed between the students 
are not easily subject to influence or modification (e.g., demograph- 

• ICS and internal factors) and others are (e.g., degree of support. and 
encouragement from f aoily , ^ friends and educational personnel). Since 
the most significant differences between the students who undertake 
nontraditlonal trainkng*and those who do otherwise , is in terms of 
.the amount of support,- encouagement , and dlscouagement they receive 
from the important others in their live^ It is assumed that these 

^ individuals exert considerable influence upon a woman's career aspira 

. tions . - 

for the purpose of improving educational quality and fostering 

equality of educational opportunity, the attention of both policy 
makers and educational staff members should, therefore,, be focused 



upon educating the laportant others - - family members > friends, and 
educators - of today's young man and women. These Individuals 
should be made aware that the majority of today's women will hold 
jobs outside the home, and that many of these women will be the sole 
support of their families. As a result, these women will need to 
earn araspaetable wagf, and a nontradltional career offers them that 
opportunity. The influence of these individuals upon a student's', 
career aspirations should be stressed and their assistance should be 

solicited la the reorultnieat of noatraditional studeats. 

■ ■ ■ % ' 



/ Table 1 : Stipwlsi Discriminant jnalsfiis for all 
f , ' Tridltional virtus Hontriditionil Students 

_ ' " U-^Statlstic* ^ ^l!M 

Variables in Order of Intryb F to enter' after 

aocio-iconoiaie status (eodid Islower, 2,45 ,99 

2*niiddl8, 3aupptr) 
Marital stitui (coN Neparatid, . 1.89, .99 
; dlvoreid or widowed, 2siingli = 
or^inarried 



EthBiclty (eoded iFwMte, Nonwhite) L06 ■ .98 __ 

IncouraiiiMnt from leniaiis*^ 73.80 M ^ 
FiBale frienda' nontriditloDil en- , I 

Ailment (codad l^yas, 2^no) : 27,54 M 
Ben niiiculinity euro ^ . 

iurabir of hours ourrently worked 9 J3 .69 

kpportiveness Irom fflilii^ 7.84 .67 

/Bin) femininity sum ' 9.63 .6§ 

Encburageinent fibB jchool persdnnel- 6,32 M 
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ths end of the editior- . . 
bSdclD-econbiic status, »arltil atatua and ethnicity were forced into the equation first to 
cMtrol for thei influence MOD lotbs!th« lhdepende« , , - 

cS d of he'suma on of he nuBber of femle friends and family neuters (i.e., girl- 
fruH h r^ » ^ '» a nontraditional course, 

Cd of the iiian of the Itens descrlblng lhe degree of support (froi, " "=very unsup- 
.S tf4"*5 supportive) the respondent has received or perce ves she »u d rec e 
Sttayr'ends'^nd-fa.lly Mbers (i.e., hoyfriend/hus and. fa her, brother, mle 
friehdSi Mle students) if she decided to enroll in awtradi lonal class, ^ . 
Ssed of th^ sumtion of IteM describing the number of schoo personnel (i.e., teacher, 
couiselor) wbo encouraged, the respondent to enroll in a nontraditional course, , 

ERJC": ^ , '. ■ 1 ' , 



Tabie 2: ''sttpwise Discriniinant Analyeii for all Considered Virsus Nontradltional Studentsa 



'U Considered Nontradltional 
Variables in Ordsr of Entry^ ■ ' P f^ enter af ter entry (N^U?) j!?^) 

ithnicity (codidl-w^tflr1»no^^^^^ I.IO , IM UO 

aoelorecononic a^tffi Vdfid 1^^^^^ m . M 1.97 2.05 ^ 

2siniddlf, S^uppar) ; ' 

Marital status (coded l^sepirated, 0.65 .99 l.e^ > ^ ^'^^ * 

divoffced or widowed, '2^iingli or 

married) 

Suppflf tiyeness f rp«s school perionnel 
incourailfflint from peiri^ 
Nuniber of yeari mother has worked 
Fifflali friends' nontraditionai en- 

rollfflint (coded l^yes, 2m) 
Intention to |et married (coded 1^ 

do not expect .to, to Neflnitely 

expict to) g 
Bupportiveneis from femiles 
Rotter locui of control' sum (coded 

O^nternal, to UNxtirnal) ^ 
Counselor or teacher indicatoR 4.16 ,79 O.y , u.d/ 

would do well, ( coded O^no, Hp) \ . \ air 

Dlicouragiment from pelra^ 4.00^ ,78 m . 

Discouragement from educational 4,98 .76 , - 

PS"onnelB , correctly claasif led 

72.60 J7.40 
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9.07 
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.84 


1,38 


1.23 


8.14 
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3.69 


3.24 


4.51 


.81 


3.08 


4.09 


4.40 


.80 


4.06 


3.48 



Tabli2: (footnotii) ' , , ' 

«Oal, tbose level 2 virlablei whl6b expUKed 1« or wra of the variance are Included i« the 
t^l8 At the end of the eijyatlon - - step 20 - - the I)-statUtlc was .72. 

baoolo^ecDnomcstitus. larltal status and ethnicity were forced into the eption first to 
cnntrol for their influence upon, both the dependent and independent variables . 

cSed of the Lan'of the ite« describing the deiree of support (from Hers, unaupport- 
ive to ^=verv supportive) the respondent has received or perceives she would reee ve from 
erucltlnll LmS (M- tMcher and o«nselor) if she decided to wroU in a nonv 

dc!SSl?S ihMUtion of the BUBber of peers (i.e., girlfriend, boyfriend/husband) who 
eneouriffid thi respondent to enter i nontraditionil couriii ji 

eSS f e^^^^^ the iteis describing the degree of support (froi 1*^^^^^^ 
U5»very supportive) the respondent baa received or perceives she wou d re iw r« tale 
ffienrandTaBlly MBbMS (I'e,, BOtber. Mster, legale friends, lewle Students) If she 
decided to enroll |n a Bontradltional course. , • , , j,l w ji i, 

fCDi^osid of thrsupationflf the nujiber of peers (i.ff,. girlfriend, boyfriend/husband) , who 
dlsfiouraeed the respondent from enrolling in a aontraditional class, • 

the iuition of the nurobir ol idycationH ataff iim ire (i.e., tticher. coun^ 

. lelor) who diicourigid the respondent from enroling in a nontradltlonal cliii. 
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